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THE DECORATION' OF OUR HOMES, 




PRELIMINARY ARTICLE. 

HOSE who would intelli- 
gently consider how 
their houses should be 
decorated and furnished 
will find it advantage- 
ous to gain some knowl- 
edge of the nature and 
origin of 
ornamental 
forms, for 
there is of- 
ten a sig- 
nificance in 
a shape 
which is hidden from those who have never 
learned its origin. As nearly all ornament 
has arisen in association with architecture, 
I will draw one or two illustrations of what 
I mean, from buildings. If v^e consider the 
columns of the ancient Eg)^ptian temples, 
still standing in a ruined state on the banks 
of the Nile, we shall find that many of 
them appear to consist of a bundle of 
papyrus stems, palm leaves, or branches 
of the lotus, around which a cloth bearing 
hieroglyphics has been wound ; this is held 
in its place by a cord tied about the bundle 
near the top, and the ends of, the cord hang 
down.* Here we undoubtedly have per- 
petuated in stone one feature of the primi- 
tive dwelling of Egypt. Bundles of papyri 
wrapped around with cloth (on which the 
trade of the man who occupied the house 
was probably indicated) and bound with a 
cord constituted the columns of the early 
Egyptian house. Temples in China often 
have a junk-like form (Fig. i). The Chi- 
nese have, from prehistoric times, lived on 
boats, and thus the original abode has 
been, as it were, petrified in the more en- 
during 



read of " tongues of fire" descending on the heads of 
the apostles on the Day of Pentecost — a similar idea. In 
Fig. 3, from an old Japanese object, ^we find a " tongue" 
of fire resting on the head of a bird. If we study Siam- 
ese ornament we find that it is almost wholly of flam- 
boyant character, whether it occurs as pearl set in 
wooden trays, as gold damascened in iron, or as the 
decorations of a temple. But it is not only in Siam that 
we find forms of flamboyant character ; for in Indian, 
Chinese and Japanese ornament they are also common, 
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FIG. I. 

SKETCH FROM A CHINESE TEMI'LE, SHOWING THE BOAT-LIKE CHAKACTER OF ITS ARCHITECTURE, 



stone build- 
ing. Many further 
examples could be 
given of the origin 
of certain architec- 
tural forms and of 
the manner in which 
a record of primitive 
ideas and primitive 
habits is preserved in 
the native architec- 
ture of a country. 

As in architecture, 
so also is it in orna- 
ment ; for decorative 
forms, like architec- 
tural members, have 
a tale to tell. More 
ornament appears to 
me to have arisen 
out of flame and 
smoke than from any 
other source, strange 
though this may ap- 
pear. Fire worship 
has given us many 
of the decorative 
forms of Eastern art, 
and some of these 
I will endeavor to 
trace. First let us 
take the flamboyant 
nimbus so commonly 
found in Persia (Fig. 
2). There can be no doubt as to the flame-like charac- 
ter of this object ; and in the Christian Scriptures we 

* See '* Grammar of Ornament," by Owen Jones. Plate VI. 




FIG. 2. 



KLAMBOVANT NIMBUS, COMMON IN 
PERSIAN ART. 



while Gothic work is under a debt to flame for certain 
forms. I give one illustration of Chinese ornamental 
forms which owe their origin to flame (Fig. 5), and an 
Arabian ornament also derived from the same source 
(Fig. 6). Where the fuel of a country, or that used 
for the sacred fires, is of such a character as to produce 
flame chiefly, the early national ornament appears to 
have a fiame-like or flickering character ; but where such 
fuel produces chiefly smoke, the ornaments are of cloud- 
like shape (Figs. 4 and 7). Like flamboyant forms, the 
cloud-shape is found in the decorative work of China 
(Fig. 7), Japan (Fig. 18), and India; but it is yet more 
common in that of Arabia and Persia, and is by no 
means rare in English mediaeval work. In Arabian and 
Persian art the ornament derived from cloud or smoke 
plays a leading part, yet the shapes employed as repre- 
sentative of the natural object are farther removed from 
the cloud-form than are those employed in China, while 
in Japan we have still closer copies of natural forms used 
as ornament (Fig. 18). 

Another series of ornaments has been derived from 
the Buddhist lotus (nelumbium) — the flower on which 
Buddha sits. It is not necessary to follow all the tran- 
sitions from the naturalistic drawings of the flower down 
to the wholly conventional ornament (Figs. 8 and 9), 
but every degree of change in this descending series is 
known and could be given. All that we now want to 
learn is that decorative forms have a meaning, and that 
they embody a histor)^ Another ornament, and one 
chiefly associated with the art of Persia, Cashmere and 
India, is that generally known as the pine-form — a shape 
general on the old Cashmere shawl. This can be traced 
in a similar manner to the cypress tree which is so com- 
mon in Eastern cemeteries, and many other ornaments 
can be shown to owe their origin to the paraphernalia of 
religions, to objects used on ceremonial occasions, or to 
things associated with the rites of the dead. 



In aU cases the ornament gradually departs, with the 
advance of time, farther and farther from the object imi- 
tated. The first artist attempts to copy the thing seen, 
but presently a race spring up who imitate the. works of 
their fathers, and cease to observe the object itself ; and 
in like manner the sons of this new race seek to repro- 
duce the works of their fathers. In the course of genera- 
tions objects are drawn in such a manner as to be un- 
recognizable, in which case we have only the history of 
the degeneration to aid us in learning the significance of 
the work produced. 

' When a religion which has called forth 
special ornamental shapes is displaced by 
some new form of worship, as was Pagan- 
ism by Christianity in Rome, Christianity 
by Mohammedanism in Constantinople, or 
Fire-worship by Mohammedanism in Persia, 
forms which were in general use in the 
country prior to the change often survive ; 
and in such cases the significance of the 
forms is soon lost, and they become mere 
ornaments instead of ornamental symbols. 

I have now shown that decorative forms 
may have a meaning, and that their study 
opens to us history of an interesting char- 
acter ; and that when ancient forms are 
contemplated by those who have knowl- 
edge of decorative art, they see in them that 
which is altogether hidden from the unedu- 
cated, and derive a pleasure in contemplat- 
ing them, to others unknown. 

In considering the furnishing of houses 
from an art point of view, we shall have 
to talk of pot and pans, of kettles and cups, 
of vases and other similar things, so I may 
here call attention to the origin of form in 
such vessels. 

In most of the warmer countries some 
species of gourd or calabash is to be found, 
and the gourd fruits, if allowed fully to ripen 
on the plant, are prone to form a hard skin or 
shell as their outer covering. This shell be- 
comes more or less detached from the pulp 
and seeds within, and these latter can readily be removed 
by maceration, shaking and the use of some simple con- 
trivances. These indurated skins, or shells, of certain 
gourds have furnished man in all ages with bottles (Figs. 
10 and 11), cups, ladles (Fig. 15), spoons and bowls 




FIG. 3. 



OKNAMENT FROM A JAPANESE BOX ABOUT FIVE HUNDRED VEAKS OLD, 
WITH THE HEAD OF THE BIRD SURMOUNTED WITH FLAME. 



(Fig. 14), and in many parts of Africa, in Japan and 
other countries they are in general use to this hour. 
Three shapes of gourd are most generally employed for 
domestic purposes — the more or less globular, the glob- 
ose with a long neck (Fig 11) and the hour-glass form 
(Fig. 10). This latter is the pilgrim's gourd of Japan. 



THE ART AMATEUR. 
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Many times I have met the poor pilgrims toiling along 
the roads on their way to one of the great Japanese 
shrines with the gourd of sachi (Japanese wine) hung by 




FIG. 4. 



their sides. On the road 
to the great shrines of 
Ise these natural bottles 
are offered for sale by 
the hundred, and beauti- 
ful some of them are. 
They are fitted with 
wooden stoppers, and 
are held by rich silken 
tasselled cords bound 
around the gourd be- 
tween the two globular 
distensions. This hoUr- 
glass-like gourd has 
been copied in Japan in 
clay (Fig. 12), in bronze, 
in wood, in brass, in 
lacquer, in basket work 
— in fact, in almost every 
material, and I have 
seen this form in the pottery of Satsuma, Kioto, Setto 
and Bizen — in short, in almost every kind made in the 
country. We find it also in the rude clay of Morocco 
(Fig. 13), in the finished porcelain of China (Fig, 16), as 
skin bottles in Central Africa and in many other parts of 
the world. So here we have nature supplying us with a 
bottle, and man, when he commences to make his own 
vessels, merely imitating the object which he has been 
accustomed to use. The long-necked gourd (Fig. 11), 
with the one bulb at its base, has given rise to the flask- 
shaped vase (Fig. 17) and to many other objects ; for 
when it is cut longitudinally it gives us the ladle and the 
spoon (Fig, 15), according to its size ; and by the perfora- 
tion of the ladle it becomes a strainer. I have it imitated 
in porcelain in all these forms. The large globose gourd 
gives us the bowl (Fig. 14), and the dish and cover. 



(probably from Europe) ; but the latter only imitate, both 
in form and ornament, the gourd in use in the country. 

One other curious illustration I will give of the origin 
of shape. It is that of a kind of hanging vase of Japan- 
ese origin (Fig. 18), but of late years much used in 
France. This vase is of a kind of crescent shape, only 
the two horns of the cresent meet ; in other w^ords, it is a 
globular vessel with a large circular hole cut right 
through it ; but the centre of the perforation is not co- 
incident with the centre of the vessel, but is much nearer 
one side (the upper as the vase hangs) than the other. 
This crescent shape ow^es its origin to an eclipse of the 
sun, the larger disk being the sun, and the smaller (the 
perforation) being the moon. Vases of this shape are 
generally found in Japan with cloud ornament upon 
them. Christopher H, Dresser. 



nished, being paved with tiles of gray, black and maroon. 
In the arch was hung, from a brass rod, a rich portiere 
of scarlet crimson plush, caught back at each side with 




FIG. 5. 



HOW TWO HOUSES WERE FURNISHED. 



ARABIAN ORNAMENT nERlVHD 
KROM CLOUD-FORMS. 




FIG. 7. 



CHINESE URNAMtNT DERIVED FROM CLOUD KOKMS. 



It must ever be borne in mind that man, as I have just 
said, when advancing from a primitive condition and be- 
ginning to manufacture even in the rudest way, appears 

always first 
to attempt 
the imitation 
of the natural 
object he has 
used. If he 
first makes 
pottery, and 
has used the 
gourd, he 
will form the 
clay in the 
likeness of 
the gourd. 
If he carves 
a spoon from 
a piece of 
wood, and 
has hereto- 
fore used a 
shell as a 
•spoon, the wooden production will be shell-like in form. 
I have gourds from the river Niger carved by rude Afri- 
cans, and primitive vessels formed of thin sheet brass 




FIG. 8. 



THE CHINESE ANTHEMION, A COMMON CHINESE 
ORNAMENT. 



One of them was a very nice little house, out on one 
of the far Brooklyn avenues. It was two stories high, 
and boasted a brown-stone front ; the entrance hall and 
staircase were quite im- 
posing for so small a 
domicile ; and had it not 
been for a disfiguring 
eruption of plaster cor- 
nites and '* centre- 
pieces," the modest par- 
lor and library beyond 
would have escaped crit- 
icism — that is, before 
they were furnished ; 
but the furniture actu- 
ally ruined them. There 
was a gay Brussels car- 
pet on the floor — a white 
ground with set figures, 
having much blue in 
their coloring — while 
the furniture was of the 
florid ebonized type, a 
whole suit of it uphol- 
stered in vivid crimson 
plush, with everything 
to match. At the win- 
dows hung thin lace curtains, with nothing to relieve 
them ; and between stood a tall mirror, with an aggres- 
sive frame of walnut and 
gilt. A gaudy lambrequin 
decked the mantel-piece, in 
the centre of which was an 
expensive clock. A tall and 
very ugly hat-rack in the hall 
had cost over $100 ; the 
stair-carpet, in mixed colors, 
w^as also expensive ; and folly 
had culminated in a bedroom 
"set" at $150. The other 
rooms 'were more or less 
bare ; and the young mistress 
of this painfully inharmonious mansion apologized for 
its incompleteness by saying: "When I found that I'd 
spent S1500, I got frightened and stopped; for though 
Fred told me to get what I liked, he is only a young 
physician, and the few thousands his father left him 
ought not to be touched. Somehow, too, I don't like 
the things now that I've got them ; they don't look as 
well as I thought they would." 

Her hearer groaned inwardly. The little house could 
have been made a marvel of beauty and comfort on a 
smaller sum wisely spent, and her thoughts involunta- 
rily dwelt on a more imposing residence hundreds of miles 
away, which had lately been furnished for a trifle over 
$1200 — not including glass, china, and silver, kitchen 
furniture, bedding, and napery. This house was a 
handsome edifice of gray stone, and it contained a par- 
lor with a bay-window, the entire depth being twenty- 
two feet, with a w'idth of sixteen ; a sitting-room seven- 
teen by eighteen ; a hall eight feet wide between ; at the 
back a moderate sized dining-room, and a still smaller 
llbrar)^ The second floor had but three rooms, besides 
the bath-room, hall and passage-ways ; but one of these 
rooms was nearly thirty feet deep by sixteen wide. The 
two others were respectively twenty and twenty-two feet 
long, with a wMdth of nearly sixteen. 

The entrance-hall was handsome, w'ith an arch in the 
place of vestibule-doors ; and the floor was already fur- 



CHINESE ORNAMENTS DERIVED FROM FLAME. 



heavy chains. The price of this handsome double cur- 
tain was only $20, as the purchaser happened upon it^ 
when, an odd pair, it had been reduced from $35. A 




FIG. 6. 



THIS FORM, OFTEN USED BOTH CARVED, AS HERE SHOWN, AND PLAIN, AS AN EMBATTLEMENT AROUND THE 
TOPS OF ARABIAN BUILDINGS, IS TO THIS DAY CALLED " GfRAFFA," AN ARABIC WORD SIGNIFYING FIRE. 



broad and very handsome cherry hat-rack, with large 1 
bevelled French mirror, and seat beneath, cost but $66 ; 
the plain brass railing and receptacle for umbrellas on 
each side, and the rich-looking hooks for coats were 
quite as ornamental as they were useful. It was a hand- 
some piece of furniture, and its cost was scarcely more 
than half that of the monstrosity in walnut that disfigured 
the little Brooklyn hall. 

In front of the liat-rack was spread a very pretty 
Daghestan rug, six feet two by nearly three in width, at 
the moderate price of $13. The stair-carpet was rich 
and cheerful-looking — a small pattern in two shades of 
scarlet crimson. It was the finest quality of Brussels, 
and cost §1.50 a yard. This was continued through the 
upper hall. With a dado of walnut, walls of pale buff, 
and ceiling of palest blue, the effect of this scarlet crim- 
son in the hall was particularly good. 

The parlor had the natural advantage of being a very 




FIG. 9. 

THE CHINESE ANTHEMION, A COMMON CHINESE ORNAMENT, 



pretty room with five windows — three in the bay and 
two on the side. To make a pleasant distribution of 
color through the house, it was decided to have the pre- 
vailing tone of this room blue, but not unmitigated blue. 
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" Only this and nothing more," like many very rich, expen- 
sive, and ugly " suits" displayed by the upholsterers, would 
have been quite as. bad as the desperately red furniture 





FIG. lo. 

SKIN OF A GOURD. THIS NATURAL 
OBJECT FORMS THE BOTTLE OF 
THE JAPANESE PILGRIMS TO THIS 



FIG. II. 

NATURAL BOTTLE, BEING THE SKIN 
OF A JAPANESE GOURD. 



already mentioned ; so the French velours, which formed 
the covermg, was in cross stripes of plain blue, of the 
gendarme shade, alternated with others of silvery ground 

well covered 
with scroll fig- 
ures in olive, 
dull red and 
brown, and a 
little blue. A 
narrow stripe of 
gold-thread was 
imbedded in the 
blue, at a short 
distance on ei- 
ther side from 
the scroll ; the 
effect of this 
covering was 
rich and varied, 
while at the same time it was not in the least gaudy. 

Only four articles were covered with this material — a 
" sleepy-hollow " sofa, with arm-chair to match, and 
two odd-looking reception chairs, with very low, narrow 



being a rosette at the end of each bolster-arm pertaining 
to the sofa and arm-chair. The entire cost of this " set," 
to use an objectionable term, was not over $125— the 
price of the sofa alone in most warerooms. But the 
articles were bought *' in the muslin" of a small uphol- 
sterer in a back street, who was known to do his work 
well ; while the covering came from an assignee 's sale 
of rich stuffs, and was procured at less than half the 
usual price. 

A corner chair, also ebonized, but not upholstered, 
except in the seat, had a brass lion's head on the end of 
each arm, and a sort of Turkish covering on the cushion. 
This was bought at another " selling out " for about $18. 
There were, besides, two light chairs, ebonized, with 
rush bottoms. 

The parlor carpet was in the form of a large rug- 
about three quarters of a yard of stained floor being 
visible beyond the bordering. It was a Moquette, soft 
in texture and in coloring, pale and dark olive greens 
and browns alternating in a sort of scroll-pattern, with 
dull pinkish reds and blues. A very wide, rich border- 
ing was edged with the prevailing blue. While puz- 
zling over the bay-window— for if the carpet were car- 
ried out there, it would have the effect of a small prom- 
ontory jutting out from the mainland — a salesman 
came to the rescue by suggesting that there would be 
four corner pieces from the bordering in making up the 
rug, and that these, if bound and joined, would provide a 
very satisfactory little rug for the bay-window. This 
proposal was accepted at once, and the entire cost of 
both rugs, ready for use, was something under $55. 

There was a slate mantel in the parlor, but no chim- 
ney-piece of any sort ; and a handsome ebony structure 




FIG. 14. 

HALF A GLOBULAR GOURD FROM AFRICA, 
USED AS A BOWL WHEN LARGE AND AS 
A CUP WHEN SMALL. 




FIG. 18. 

JAPANESE HANGING VASE REPRESENTING THE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, 
WITH CLOUD-FORMS AS ORNAMENTS. 



backs and low, broad seats. The wood-work was 
ebonized, but as little of it as possible was visible, and 
this was finely finished in ridges, the only other carving 



ing on a table, and holding a mass of white daisies that 
looked as if they were really swaying in the summer 
wind. The frame was ornamented with a pleasing de- 
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FIG. 12. 

JAPANESE EARTHENWARE SAUCE- 
BOTTLE, MADE IN THE FORM OF 
A PILGRIM GOURD. 



FIG. 13. 



MOORISH VESSEL MADE IN THE 
FORM OF A PILGRIM GOURD. 



sig^ of ivy leaves. The pictures that were not there, 
and a piano, for which there was a favorable opening, 
were to be supplied at a later day from a " special appro- 
priation." But if not full to crowding, there was noth- 
ing in the parlor to be regretted, and a little addition 
from time to time would be all the more appreciated. 

The sitting-room had four windows ; and although 
not so large as the parlor, it was both a pleasant and a 
pretty room. It was covered with straw-matting of the 
best quality, the pattern of which was in small squares 
formed by two shades of dark-red. A very pretty 



FIG. 15. 

HALF A BOTTLE-GOURD FROM AFRICA, USED AS A LADLE WHEN LARGE 
AND AS A SPOON WHEN SMALL. 



with a good-sized French-plate mirror in the centre, and 
smaller ones at each side, was purchased for $40— at 
least $15 under the usual price. Two tall pitcher vases 
of Benares brass-work were expected to adorn either 
side ; a pretty china plaque for the centre, a small, 
covered vase of lapis-lazuli blue, and other little articles 
of bric-Si-brac were also to be arranged on it. 

A two-story table, entirely covered with dark blue 
velours, and trimmed with deep fringe, in two shades of 
blue, with gold threads, was made up by the upholsterer 
before mentioned— the outside materials being col- 
lected in other places— and the cost, when complete, was 
$10. This was to stand in the bay-window and support 
a gray statuette (similar to the Rogers groups) of 
" Faust and Marguerite," bought at the low price of $6. 
A Shakespeare table in ebony was cheap at $12.50, 
and on this was a scarf of the same plain velours. Each 
end was ornamented with a strip of Turkish embroider}^ 
darned in light-blue between the figures, and finished 
where it joined the velours at either side with a row of 
spangles. It was lined with old-gold silesia, and oval- 
shaped tassel-balls of blue and gold were sewed on each 
end. This scarf table-cover was rich and unique in 
effect ; and although the work passed through two or 
three different hands, the cost was only $10. The cur- 
tains were of Madras, old gold and black— the former 
predominating, and making a very rich pattern on the 
dark ground. They were looped back with brass chains, 
and were bought at a reduction, costing not over $5 a 
window. On one side of the fireplace was a large dark- 
blue jar, with raised roses of pale pink and buff ; this 
was another bargain, having been bought for $7. On 
the other side was a footstool covered with olive plush, 
and ornamented with raised roses and buds, with their 
green leaves. This had been picked up at $8. 

There was not as much wall furniture as one could 
desire, perhaps, because to be in keeping this would 
have alarmingly exceeded the limits of expenditure ; but 
there was a pair of very pretty sconces, with red spiral 
candles in the three sockets on either side ; there was a 
well-painted plaque framed in blue plush, and a brass 
one, with a cluster of sweet-peas in the centre. The 
one picture was a water- color— a Chinese ginger-jar rest- 




FIG. 16. 



FIG. 17. 



CHINESE PORCELAIN VESSEL IN 
THE FORM OF A PILGRIM GOURD. 



CHINESE VASE IN THE FORM OF 
A BOTTLE-GOURD. 



lounge, of somewhat odd pattern, was covered with a 
rich French cretonne, having a cream-colored ground, 
on which were pink Japan lilies as large as life and 




FIG. 19. 



FAC-SIMILE DRAWING FROM A PROGRAMME OF SERVICE AT A JAPANESE 
TEMPLE, REPRESENTING THE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, THE SMALLER 
CIRCLE BEING THE MOON. 



dark-green leaves. Along the front edge of the lounge 
was a band two or three inches wide of mulberry-colored 
velours, fastened on either side with small gilt-headed 



